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than at any former period of my life.” Then, as if} were made thankful that his lot was cast among 
he had a presentiment that his enfeebled frame|us, his ministry being sound and edifying, and his 
would prove unequal to the fatigue and hardships|conduct and conversation, such as becometh the 
of the undertaking, he adds: “ However, I stand | gospel of Christ.” “Though we lament the loss of 
resigned to make the attempt, if way opens; and|such a father in Isfael, yet we do not mourn as 
should health and strength fail to carry me through|those who have no hope; for we believe that the 
this time, I think I feel a humble confidence, that |Scripture language might be applied, ‘ Blessed are 
I have not followed cunningly devised fables—a|the dead that die in the Lord; yea, saith the Spi- 
confidence which is strengthened by the knowledge|rit, for they rest from their labours, and their 
I have of my utter inability, without Divine assist-| works do follow them !’” 
ance, to advance the good cause, which I early| His affectionate and kind companion, in a letter 
espoused, and have long considered pre-eminent.” |to his widow, after reciting the several religious 
He left home the latter end of the Eighth|visits in which he had accompanied him, says: 
month ; and, after arriving at Philadelphia, was|“ But the last proved the most interesting of all. 
joined by his kind friend and former companion, | Previous to his illness, he several times signified to 
Henry Warrington, who had again obtained a mi-| me, that this would be his last distant visit; and 
nute to accompany him. They set out on the 23d/ bis solemn communications, beside bis services in 
of that month, and reached Mount Pleasant on|the meetings for business, tended to confirm the 
Sixth-day, the 5th of Ninth month. In a letter to|impression thus made on his mind, that his day’s 
his wife, written soon after, he says, “I have, ac-| work was nearly done.” 
cording to the measure of faith possessed, and the} After the close of the Yearly Mecting, his dis- 
bodily strength enjoyed, proceeded to this place.”|}ease, which was diarrhea, being somewhat better, 
And again, “ My present home is a very comforta-| he felt hismind attracted to Still W ater meeting; and 
ble one, and quietude of mind enhances its worth.” | although so weak, that some of his friends doubted 
In another letter, written previously, he says,)his ability to bear the ride, yet with his usual per- 
“Thou mayest wish to know how I feel, now I have|severance in the path of duty, he set out and 
set out on this fatiguing journey :—I am as quiet|reached the house of our esteemed Friend, Ben- 
in my mind, as to the result, as though I did not|jamin Hoyle, with less fatigue than was antici- 
possess sensibility sufficient to estimate the import-|pated. In the evening, several Friends coming in, 
ance of the undertaking. I hope this is not the|and it being proposed to send word on for some 
case; but rather, that it is in consequence of hav-|further meetings, he declined having notice given 
ing at least been desirous of doing right.” of any but that at Still Water. In the night, his 
He attended all the sittings of the Yearly Meet-|sickness returned with increased violence; and al- 
, ing, except one sitting of the meeting of minis-}though medical aid was promptly obtained, and 
For some time previous, his health and strength|ters and elders on Sixth-day, when he was too un-jevery attention rendered him which his kind and 
had obviously declined, and he was subject to fre-|well to go, and was frequently and acceptably en-|sympathizing friends thought would relieve the 
quent attacks of a very painful disease, which,|gaged in the exercise of his gift, to the comfort and|force of the malady, yet his strength gradually 
with other circumstances, rendered bis leaving|edification of his friends. A Friend of that meet-|sunk under its wasting effects. 
home, to encounter the privations and exposure of|ing, in writing respecting his services, says: “‘My| Having “ served his generation, according to the 
80 long and arduous a journey, peculiarly trying.| purpose more particularly at present is, to bear my|will of God,” and endeavoured, in the time of 
But his dedication to the cause of Truth and|testimony to the life and power which attended his| health, faithfully to fill up the allotted portion of 
righteousness silenced every objection and fear,|last’gospel labours: our Yearly Meeting had the|suffering and of service, he was favored at this 
when he was favoured with the clear evidence of| privilege of these. When I remember the sweet-|solemn season, with a holy quietude and compo- 
his Lord’s command. With all the discourage-|ness of the unity which was felt with him, both in|sure of mind; feeling that the foundation on which 
ments before him, he appears to have experienced |and out of meetings, I have been reminded 6f the|he had been concerned to build, even Christ Jesus, 
something of that blessed state, in which he could| precious ointment which was poured upon the feet|the Rock of ages, did not fail him at this trying 
say with the apostle, “ None of these things move|of our blessed Lord, preparatory to his burial. An}moment. In the prospect of being taken away, 
me, neither count I my life dear unto myself, sojevidence of this feeling of unity was manifested by| while at such a distance from his beloved wife and 
that 1 might finish my course with joy, and the|our Meeting for Sufferings, which, at one of its|children, he appeared to feel deeply for them ; ob- 
ministry which I have received of the Lord Jesus, |sittings when he was not present, ordered a large|serving, “If I am taken bere, it will be a great 
to testify the gospel of the grace of God.” Allud-|number of the Address, which he wrote when in/trial to my dear wife and children.” For himself, 
ing to his prospect, in a letter to a beloved relative,| England, to be republished for the use of our|through adorablé mercy, he appeared to suffer no 
written shortly before leaving home, he remarks :| members.” anxiety; but in patient resignation to yield himself 
“Nothing less forcibly impressive, than an appre-| After mentioning, that he lodged at the same|into the hands of his heavenly Father, to be dis- 
hension of religious duty, would have induced me|house with Henry Hull, he remarks, “ it was an|posed of, as in inscrutable wisdom, he should see 
to give up to a visit soextensive. I have no other|instructive and pleasant season; but above all, the} meet. On one occasion he said : “ [ do not despair 
motive whatever. My home was never more plea-| ministerial labours of the dear deceased, are re-|of getting better—my trust is in Him who said, ‘ I 
sant to me than it now is; and I had flattered my-|curred to as strikingly impressive. He was largely |will not leave you comfortless.’ The foundation of 
self that a release from engagements of this kind, |engaged in all our public meetings, and eminently|God standeth sure—I have not followed cunningly 
would leave me at liberty to enjoy the comforts of|favored. Many of us remember well, the humble|devised fables.” Again, he remarked: “Ido not 
home, during the few days I may remain in this|and solemn manner in which, on one of these oc-|know how it will be at the present; I feel no fear 
mutable state. Reasonings of this kind had nearly |casions, he expressed his thankfulness that he had |as to the future.” 
rought me to conclude that it avas improper for|from early life endeavoured to promote the cause} At times the disorder seemed partially arrested, 
me, in my advanced stage of life, to encounter the|of his dear Redeemer; observing, at the same time,|and on one occasion he observed, “I feel so much 
difficulties of so long a journey; and my faith has|that he had nothing to boast of.” | better, that I do not know but I shall have longer 
been put to the test, I think as much, if not more} Another Friend writes, “Many of our hearts|to struggle in time.” He appeared not to endure 
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For “The Friend.” 


Henry Hall. 
(Concluded from page 266.) 

The diligence and zeal with which our beloved 
Friend had laboured in the cause of religion and 
virtue, while in the vigor of life, might have in- 
duced the expectation, that the evening of his day 
would be passed in quiet repose; but as a faithful 
steward of the gift committed to his trust by his 
Divine Master, he cheerfully resigned himself to 
the call of duty; and though in the seventieth year 
of his age, set out in the summer of 1834, to visit 
his brethren in religious profession, in Ohio and 
Indiana; a service in which he had the unity and 
near sympathy of his friends at home, expressed in 
the certificates of his Monthly and Quarterly Meet- 
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acute pain, but complained much of weakness, often |here below, but proved a stay and solace to his| are wonderfully quick ; but many of the young are 
saying, “ what a poor creature I am.” departing spirit—fixing his hopes on a sure and/killed. After the ice breaks up, the seals are shot 
On one occasion, he said, “I had no outward solid foundation, even on the mercy and goodness! from boats in the open water, where they are found 
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motive in coming here, it was in obedience; yet I of that Almighty Saviour and Redeemer, whom he. disporting. 


do not trust to a life of dedication, but in the Lord’s had loved and served; and who died for man, not | 
mercies.” Allusion being made to his getting bet-|ooly that he might make atonement for his sins, 
ter, he replied, “ I do not know-how that may be; | but also purchase for him that effusion of the Holy 
as to myself, I am resigned ; but it will be a great| Spirit by which the heart is sanctified, and guided 
trial to my dear wife and children.” Again;/and instructed in those things which pertain to life 
“The hope of the hypocrite faileth; but I can say, |and salvation. : 
mine does not. I feel at times, as though I could) The dying hours of our beloved Friend, prove 
lift up my voice to praise the Lord, although my |that he had not followed cunningly devised fables, 
strength faileth.” At another time; “ Let it prove |but living and substantial truth; and though dead, 
as it will, I am glad I am here—you have done all|the language of his example speaks to us in the 
you could for me, and I am thankful. If I die, I) forcible exhortation, “that every one should show 
die in peace with all mankind—living praises be|the same diligence, to the full assurance of hope 
unto the Lord!” On being asked how he felt, he|unto the end; that we be not slothful, but follow- 
answered, “Comfortable; Iam comfortable in body lers of them, who, through faith and patience, in- 
and mind; I feel comfortable in the prospect of|herit the promises.” 
cing.” At another time he said to those present, SC eeSiee 
that he had felt resigned during his illness; but : 
when at any time he suffered his mind to look The Labrador Seal Fishery. 
homeward, it produced a conflict. The following information has been taken from 
Throughout the whole course of his illness, the|an article in Harper's Magazine, entitled “ Three 
meekness and patience which adorned bis christian Months in Labrador :” 
character, shone conspicuously, and he was pre-| “ The seal fishery of Labrador is valued at 
served in much sweetness and innocency, not an|$1,500,000 per annum, and is wholly prosecuted 
unguarded expression or impatient look escaping/by Newfoundland vessels, with the exception of 
him. It was abundantly evident, that He whom|perhaps a dozen that sail from Canada and other 
he had long loved and served, was graciously with|provinees. The hunting-ground lies between the 
him in the last conflicts of expiring nature, strength- |49th and 52d parallels of latitude, and the season 
ening and calming his departing spirit, and mak- |of catching extends from March to May, inclusive. 
ing all his bed in sickness. The tranquil and re-|The average fare of successful vessels is two thou- 
deemed frame of his mind, shed a sweet and calm-|sand seals, though as many as eight thousand have 
ing influence around his dying bed, and rendered |been taken; but of upward of four hundred vessels 
it a privilege to be with him, verifying the truth of|that yearly engage in sealing not more than sixty 
that Scripture testimony, “ Precious in the sight of| make remunerative voyages, and many suffer heavy 
the Lord, is the death of his saints.” losses. Hence the business is altogether a lottery. 
Although the disease seemed to be arrested, yet| Nevertheless, the chances of large gains are so 
his enfeebled frame was too much exhausted to/seductive, that sealers’ berths, in vessels ‘up for 
rally again; and after an illness of ten days, on|the ice,’ command a premium of from $8 to $20. 
Third-day, the 23d of Ninth month, 1834, his re-|‘The men so engaged obtain their outfit (which in- 
deemed spirit was liberated from the trials of mor- cludes clothing, guns, ammunition, &c.,) on credit, 
tality, and we doubt not has joined the glorified /the cost of which is deducted from their earnings 
church triumphant in heaven. at the end of their voyage; and they not unfre- 
His remains were interred in Friends’ burying-| quently find a balance of $125 in their favor at 
ground at Still Water, on which occasion a solemn |the close of the season. Yet they are fortunate if, 
meeting was held, and several testimonies were|after their accounts are squared, they do not find 
borne to the excellency and all-sufficiency of that themselves in debt to the vessel, or at least with 
Divine power, which made him what he was, and|empty pockets. ‘The expense of the outfit is borne 
through submission to which, he became eminently |by the owners of the vessel. The captain receives 
useful in the church of Christ, and a pillar therein, |no wages, but is allowed a share of ten cents on 
that should go no more out. every seal caught. When this is deducted, one- 
Such was the end of this humble and dedicated jhalf the fare is divided among the crew, and the 
disciple of the Lord Jesus. We have traced his| other half falls to the owners. ‘The average price 
christian course from the first dawning of religious|per seal is $3.50. Consequently, a fare of two! 
light upon his mind, through various exercises and | thousand seals, worth $7000, yields to the owners| 
baptisms, by which he was graduaily redeemed and crew $3325 each, and to the captain $350. 
from all dependence upon self and its acquirements,| “‘ Sealing vessels are sheathed with iron, and 
and prepared, as a purified vessel, to receive the/extra planked about the bows to protect them from 
precious gifts which the adorable Head of the|the ice. On reaching the ground, they are warped 
church saw mect to confer upon him; we have|into channels cut through the ice, where they lie 
seen his watchful care to mind the putting forth|snugly moored until warm weather breaks it up. 
and leading of the heavenly Shepherd, and to keep}Then the sealers, singly and in small parties, each 
to the fresh unfoldings of the “anointing which)man armed with a heavy iron-spiked bat and muf- 
teacheth all things,” ministering in the ability | fled to his eyes in furs, go forth in quest of victims. 
which the Lord gives, whereby he was preserved |These lie, quietly sunning themselves near their 
living and weighty in his gospel labours ;—-we have| breathing holes, often a hundred together, uttering 
viewed him growing up under the baptizing power |doleful cries and frog-like croaks. Upon some 
of the Holy Spirit, from the state of a child, to) hummock a sentinel is ever on the alert to warn of 
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that of a young man, and even attaining to the ex-|/approaching danger. But the hunters, creeping| Scriptures and religious books. Let the Holy Scrip 
perience and stability of a father and elder in/stealthily, and taking advantage of the wind and| tures be early taught our youth, diligently search- 
Christ; and lastly, we have seen also that those |inequalities of surface, rush upon them at the first|ed, and seriously read by Friends, with due regard 
christian principles and practices, by which he en-|alarm, dealing death-blows right and left among|to the Holy Spirit from whence they came, and by 
deavoured to regulate his course through the pain-|the affrighted herd, who wriggle hurriedly over| which they are truly opened ; for they contain ex- 
ful vicissitudes and trials of this changeful life, did|the ice, and tumble floundering into their holes.|cellent doctrine, rules, and precepts, divine and 


not fail him in the solemn winding up of all things The old seals generally escape, as their movements 


“ There are various kinds of seals, among which 
are the harbor, ranger, jar, hood, doter, bed-lamer, 
harpe, blue and square eos ; differing as greatly 
in size and physiognomy as members of the human 
family. There are canine and feline looking seals; 
seals with round, smooth heads, cropped like a 
prize fighter’s, and seals with patriarchal beards 
and long flowing locks; meek, pensive-lookin 
seals, and seals fierce and long-tusked ; little seals 
three feet long, and monsters, upward of eight feet 
in length, weighing a thousand pounds. The hood 
seal when attacked throws up a thick, bullet-proof 
hood or shield before its face, and whichever way 
a gun is presented this defence is always opposed, 
the animal moving dexterously from side to side 
with every movement of his assailant. An effect- 
ive wound must be given directly under the ear, 
and it requires an expert marksman to hit him 
there. 

“ Seals constitute an important article of food to 
the settlers and Esquimaux, and to the latter are 
indispensable. The blubber is exceedingly fat, and 
being cut into strips, and thrown into vats, a large 
quantity of oil is obtained by natural drainage, 
The residue is tried out by heat. It is extensively 
used for machinery, both in Europe and the Unit- 
ed States, but is sold under a different name. Its 
value is about fifty cents per gallon.” 





How we are saved from our sins.—The Society 
of Friends believe, that Christ is the eternal light, 
life, wisdom, and power of God, which was mani- 
fested in that body of flesh which he took of the 
virgin; that he is the king, priest, and prophet of 
his people; and saveth them from their sins, by 
laying down his life for them, and imputing his 
righteousness to them; yet not without revealing 
and in measure bringing forth, the same righteous- 
ness 77 them, which he wrought for them. And by 
experience they know, that there is no being saved 
by a belief of his death for them, and of his resur- 
rection, ascension, intercession, &c., without being 
brought into a true fellowship with him in his 
death, and without feeling his immortal seed of life, 
raised, and living in them. And so they disown 
the faith in Christ’s death, which is only received 
and entertained from the relation of the letter of 
the Scriptures, and stands not in the Divine power, 
and sensible experience of the begotten of God in 
the heart.—Jsuac Penington, 


Artesian Wells.—The boring of artesian wells 
seems to have been carried out with great success 
in the province of Constantine, in Algeria. Fifty 
wells have been opened since 1856, which yield 
altogether about 13,000,000 gallons in the course 
of twenty-four hours. ‘These borings have been 
executed with three sets of boring apparatus only, 
at an expense, exclusive of the cost of apparatus, 
of about $550 for each of the fifty wells. 


suffer romances, play-books, or other vain and idle 
pamphlets, in their houses or families, which tend 





to corrupt the minds of youth ; but instead thereof, 


that they incite them to the reading of the Holy 


moral. 


1720. It is seriously advised, that no Friends 
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From the Leisure Hour. 
Clocks, and How we Came by them. 


Sun-dials appear to have been in use at a very 
early age. The first of which there is any record 
is that of Ahaz, who lived 742 years before Christ, 
though there is no reason for supposing that they 
were thus early constructed on mathematical prin- 
ciples. As the world grew older, and mankind 
grew more Sensible of the importance of time, they 
naturally sought for superior modes of measuring 
it. Clepsydra, or water-clocks, which in a rude 
form had been coeval with the sun-dials, were made 
by the Alexandrians, to measure short periods of 
time with something like accuracy, and their use 
was adopted at about the same date (100 years B. 
c.,) by the Greeks, to measure time in the courts of 
justice at Athens. Sand-glasses, by which time was 
measured by the dropping of sand through a tube, 
were invented about the same time, and after an 
interval of two thousand years, they are still the 
clock of the indigent poor. 

The water-clock, in an immense variety of forms, 
seems to have occupied the attention of inventive 
minds for many succeeding centuries, Cogged 
wheels were made to receive their impetus from 
falling water, and thus regularity of motion was 
continuously maintained, with a want, however, of 
equality of force. Great improvements were made 
in these clocks during the eighth and ninth centu- 
ries. 
oun Alraschid, sent as a present to Charlemagne 


clock of which there is any detailed description, is| ders were to be relied upon for true information as 
that of Henry Vic, or De Wyck, a German, erected |to the time of day; it being a fact, that up to the 


France, in 1379. This was but a rude and im- 


of its construction, the germ of our modern time- 
keepers, and we must glance at its mechanism for 
a moment. 

De Wyck’s clock, like the hall and kitchen clock 
of the present day, was set in motion by the gravity 
of a weight attached to a cord coiled inal a cy- 
linder or drum. The motion thus obtained, and 
which would continue as long as the weight con- 
tinued to fall, was communicated from one wheel 





their toothed edges, uutil it reached the crown or 
escapement wheel. ‘The crown wheel is so con- 
structed and situated as to act with its teeth on 





two small levers or pallets projecting from the up- 
right spindle or axis of the balance, and to con- 
vert what would else be a circular motion of the 
balance wheel into an alternating or vibratory one. 
It is this alternating motion that causes the ticking 
of aclock or watch. But a weight heavy enough to 
set all the wheels in motion, unless it were subjected 
to some check, would rapidly run down, and with 
a celerity increasing until the whole of the cord 
was uncoiled from the drum; and in fact, this is 
what does take place in modern clocks, whenever 


In the year 807, the renowned caliph, Har-|the pendulum is taken away, and the weights re- 


main attached to the cylinders. ‘Io prevent this 


a curious clock, in which wheels were set in motion |rapid running down of the works, De Wyck loaded 
by the fall of water, and which was the wonder of|his balance with two weights; the farther these 
the world fora time. In the dial were twelve small | weights were placed from the axis or spindle, the 
doors, forming the divisions for the hours; each|more powerfully they resisted the rapidity of the 
door opened at the hour marked by the index, and |rotation of the crown wheel, and therefore of all 


let out small brass balls, which, falling on a bell, 
struck the hours. The doors remained open until 
twelve, when twelve figures of knights on horseback 
came out and paraded round the dial-plate. 

Even in modern times the water-clock has de- 
served to rank among the most ingenious contriv- 
ances. Vailly, a Benedictine monk, is said to have | 
given it the character of a scientific instrument, 
about 1690. His clock was made of tin, and con- | 
sisted of a cylinder divided into several small cells, 
and suspended by a thread fixed to its axis, in a 
frame on which the hour distances, found by trial, 
were marked. As the water flowed from one cell | 
into the other, it slowly changed the centre of| 
gtavity of the cylinder, and put it in motion so as 
to indicate the time on the frame. He subse- 
quently added an alarum and a dial-plate, and 
thus in some degree realized the advantages of our 
common clock. 

Who first set the example of constructing clocks | 
moved by weights, is not known. It is said that 





the wheels; and they could be so adjusted, with 
very little trouble, as to cause the wheels to move 
neither too fast nor too slow, but at the desired 
rate. 

From this period, until the middle of the seven- 
teenth century was approaching, there seem to have 
been few discoveries of any very grave importance 
in the art of clock-making. It is true that in this 
long interval some extraordinary undertakings were 
conceived and executed by the horologists of dif- 
ferent countries. Thus, before the end of the four- 
teenth century, the famous Strasburg clock was 
erected in the cathedral church of that city. It 
was a complicated piece of mechanism, the plate 
exhibiting a celestial globe, with the motions of the 
sun, moon, earth, and planets, and the various 
phases of the moon, together with a perpetual al- 
manac, on which the day of the month was pointed 
out by a statue; the first quarter of the hour was 
struck by a child with an apple, the second by a 
youth with an arrow, the third by a man with the 





such clocks, which struck the hours, were known |tip of his staff, and the last quarter by an old man 
in Italy in the latter part of the twelfth century ;|with his crutch. The hour itself was struck on 
but the poet Dante, who was born in 1265, andja bell by a figure representing an angel, who opened 
died in 1321, is the first writer who alludes to aja door and saluted the Virgin Mary; near to the 
striking clock. We know that clocks were in use | first angel stood a second, who held an hour glass, 
in our own country as early as 1288; for in that|which he turned as soon as the hour had finished 
year a fine imposed on the Chief Justice of the/|striking. In addition to these was the figure of a 
King’s Bench, was appropriated to defray the cost|golden cock, which, on the arrival of every succes- 
of a clock for the clock-house near Westminster sive hour, flapped its wings, stretched forth its neck, 
Hall, which clock was to be heard by the courts of|and crowed twice. The Strasburg clock did not 
law. The Westminster clock was considered of|stand alone in its glory. About the same time 
such consequence in the reign of Henry VI., which|another mass of complicated machinery, though 
commenced in 1422, that he gave the keeping of differing considerably in its catalogue of perform- 





it, with the appurtenances, to William Warby, dean 
of St. Stephen’s, together with sixpence a day, to 
be received at the Exchequer. In the year 1326, 
Wallingford, abbott of St. Albans, invented a clock 
which not only showed the hours, but the apparent 
motion of the sun, the changes of the moon, the 
ebb and flow of tides, etc.: but the most ancient 


ites. 


ances, was erected in the cathedral church of 
Lyons. Indeed, the wealthy towns of France, 
Germany, and the Low Countries now began to 
vie with each other in the construction of huge 
cathedral or municipal clocks, and ta boast of the 
multiplicity of exploits performed by their favour- 
Yet none of these vaunted mechanical won- 





in the tower of the palace of Charles V., king of} middle of the sixteenth century scarcely a clock 


was in existence, which did not depart from accu- 


perfect machine ; but it contained, in the principles| rate time as much as forty minutes in the twenty- 


four hours, and those were thought models of 
precision which did not exceed that rate of varia- 
tion. 

It is the discovery of the phenomena of the 
pendulum by Galileo, which marks the grand era 
in the construction of clocks. In the year 1650, 
or thereabouts, Galileo, then a medical student, 
was sitting in the cathedral church at Pisa, and 
while apparently lost in devout attention to the 


to another of the whole apparatus by means of|service, was keenly speculating on the swinging 


motion of the lamps, as they waved from side to 
side. It struck him that the oscillations of the 
long pendulums, whatever was the distance travel- 
led by the weight, were always performed in the 
same space of time by the same pendulum. He 
tested his theory by measuring the vibrations of 
the lamps as they swung, with the beatings of his 
pulse, and found that it was correct. He after- 
wards discovered what was ultimately demonstrated 
by Newton, that, “the shorter the pendulum, the 
less is the time of its vibration ;” or, in other words, 
that the number of oscillations performed by a 
pendulum in a given time, depends upon its length, 
four times the length producing twice the number 
of oscillations. Here was a most important and 
valuable discovery; but it is by no means clear 
that Galileo was the first person who thought of 
applying it to the construction of clocks; and the 
merit of the invention of pendulum clocks is gene- 
rally attributed to Huygens, a learned Dutchman, 
in 1657. The invention is also claimed on behalf 
of Richard Harris, a London artist, who, it is af- 
firmed, made a long-pendulum clock in 1641, 
seventeen years before the date at which Galileo 
describes himself as directing the construction of one. 

The first application of the pendulum to clocks 
was far from a perfect suecess. There were radi- 
eal defects in the clock of Huygens, which pre- 
vented its accurate performance; he had con- 
structed his pendulum on an impracticable plan, 
which deprived it of the influence it should have 
had upon the wheels. Some few years after, a 
superior method was invented, by a London clock- 
maker of the name of Clement, who was enabled 
to increase the weight of the pendulum employed, 
and thus by its vibration to control in a manner 
the motion of the whole machine. Clement called 
his the anchor escapement, and having undergone 
various improvements, it is still in use. 

(To be concluded.) 

The exercises of God bring into a meek, merei- 
ul, tender-hearted frame towards others—He that 
is tempted, he that often falls, and is so often wound- 
ed and made miserable, he pities those that err ; 
he mourns over the miserable. His heart is broken 
with the sins and afflictions of others, and he 
knoweth not how to be hard towards them, feeling 
such continual need of abundant mercy himself. 
It is the rich man, the sound man in religion, that 
is rough and hard; but he that is once thoroughly 
melted in the furnace, and made up again, is made 
but tender, and retaineth the impression of the 
meekness, love and mercy forever. Nowa broken 
estate in religion, or a state of waiting for the life, 
is much more precious than that whieh is rich and 
full by what it had formerly reecived, and still 
holdeth out of the immediate feeling and fresh vir~ 
tue of the life —Jsaac Penington. 
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For “The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Joshua was constrained to lift up a voice of sup- 
plication for the people. 
Lodging at Benjamin Linton’s at Crosswicks, 
( r they, on the 25th, attended meeting there, then 
ee eee oe rode to Burlington, and on the 26th, reached Phil- 
eee ae adelphia. They found great difficulty in getting a 
On the 18th of the First month, 1776, Joshua] passage over the Delaware, the river being full of 
Brown and companion were at @ meeting at Bur- running ice. They attended meetings in Philadel- 
lington, wherein he had to incite those present to|phia on the 27th, and on the 28th, rode towards 
obedience to the knowledge they had received. He} their homes, which they reached on the 29th. 
pressed them to examine the foundation on which] Joshua says, “Found my family well, which was 
they were building, that as a time of trial seemed | cause of thankfulness, as was also the sense that 
near, even at the door, they might be enabled to/the great Master had been with me in my long 
withstand all that might assail them. ; He exhorted journey, supporting me with strength of body and 
them to live and act consistently with the peace-|of mind to labour so as to obtain peace. ‘T'o the 
able principles of the gospel of Christ, bearing @| Lord of all our mercies be thanksgiving and praise 
faithful testimony against war and warlike feelings. forever—nothing is due to man, or to the sons of 
On the 19th, they attended a mecting at Mans-|men, but all glory and honor be ascribed to the 
field-neck, in a school-house, near Samuel Wool-| Author of all good, both now and forever.” 
man’s. Here Joshua mentioned the saying of our) Jt was now the opening of the Revolutionary 
Lord to Peter, “When thou wast young, thou) War, and Joshua was, during 1776 and 1777, 
‘girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou would-| much engaged near home in gospel labour for the 
est: but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch strengthening the hands of his Friends in the sup- 
forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and! port of their christian principles, and in encour- 
carry thee whither thou wouldst not.” Comment-|aging them to bear the trials which faithfulness 
ing on this, he showed the necessity there was for brought upon them, with christian firmness and 
us all, to refrain from following the promptings of resignation. 
the natural man, and to witness a being led bythe| ‘{'his season of affliction was a season of renewed 
Holy Spirit, which would open the way for us into| visitation to the church of Christ. 
all righteousness. The unspeakable importance of 
witnessing a real change of heart, was also set 
forth. On the 20th, they had a meeting at Old 
Springfield, in which he laboured to persuade the 
people to come under the direction and govern- 
ment of the Holy Spirit, which would redeem them 
from the spirit of the world, the spirit of war and 
unsettlement. He pressed on Friends to endea- 
vour to keep their minds quiet and composed, out 
of the agitations which prevailed amongst those 
around them. They lodged that night at the 
~ house of William Lovett Smith’s, and on the 21st, 
had a meeting at the Mount. In this meeting he 
was led to treat of the former dispensation, and 
how the Lord taught the old world, by appearing 
to the patriarchs and instructing them, giving them 
the covenant of circumcision and “ the law by the 
disposition of angels.” He then referred to the 
new covenant dispensation, which had been spoken 
of and foretold by the Lord’s prophets, and was 
introduced by the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ 
himself. In this the Lord was the teacher of his 
people through the spirit of his dear Son. This 
dispensation was more glorious than that of the 
law, reaching in its effects to the thorough purify- 
ing of the heart through the new birth unto holi- 
ness, which, through submission to the baptisms of 
the Holy Spirit, might be witnessed by every hu- 
man being. The necessity of this regeneration, in 
order to obtain favour with God, and an entrance 
into his everlasting kingdom, was closely pressed. 
At a meeting at Upper Springfield on the 22d, the 
necessity of believing in and submitting to the ef- 
fectual baptism of Christ, and knowing the work 
of regeneration to be perfected in the heart, were 
spoken to. Spending the night at the house of 
Sarah Newbold, they, on the 23d, were at Mans- 
field Meeting, wherein the audience were incited 
to seek after a preparation for the approach of 
death, which, he told them, was a trial even ta the 
righteous. The Lord would prepare his dependent 
ones for the great change of putting off mortality, 
He was now, by his dear Son, speaking to us, even 
as was declared by the prophets should be the 
case, under the new covenant dispensation. 
Lodging at Joseph Dewer's, they, on the 24th, — 
attended Bordentown Meeting, in which Joshua's} The times may look dark to sense, but faith 
companion was largely opened in the mipistry, and|says it shall he well with the righteous. 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
























































labours, and the powerful visitations of the Holy 
Spirit, acting without doubt the more powerfully, in 
this season of sorrow, when outward comforts seemed 
so much abridged, was visible throughout the coun- 
try. Simplicity in language and demeanor in- 
creased,—the attendance at religious meetings grew 
more abundant; a growth in grace seemed appa- 
rent in many, and the spring of gospel ministry 
was more freely opened, and many were called to 
labour therein. Joshua Brown had a large share 
of labour, and not a small one of suffering, dur- 
ing these days when, through sorrows, the heaven- 
ly visitation of boundless love was extended to the 
church. 

Towards the close of the year 1777, he gave 
way to a persuasion of duty he had long felt, of 
visiting, in gospel love, Friends and some others in 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, It was a 
perilous time to be far from home, contending ar- 
mies were likely to cross his path, and he knew not 
but that one or the other party might take his life 
or deprive him of his liberty, on false charges. The 
very fact of being in a different province from that 
in which he a would be considered as a sus- 
picious circumstance, at such a time. 

However, as the concern was not of his own will, 
and believing that he who called him forth, would 
either protect him in the service, or strengthen him 
to bear whatever might befall him, he spread the 
matter before the Friends of his meeting, and ob- 
taining their sympathy and unity, manifested by 
the necessary certificates, he prepared for the jour- 
ney. 





































(To be continued.) 





Coal in South-west Missourt. — The Cape 
Girardeau (Mo.) Eagle states that some persons 
searching for sand, in the waters of Hog Creek, 
Rollinger county, Missouri, accidentally came upon 
a vein of coal, of unsurpassed quality, and appa- 
rently jnexhaustible in quantity. 





The several States hold the 
position in ship-building during the same time. 


At Boston . toe. + ee 
At Bath, Maine. . . . . 16,768 
At Waldoboro’, Maine . . 10,950 
At Philadelphia . . . . 11,941 
At Baltimore ... . 6,889 
At Louisville .... 8,631 
At St. Louis . 4,084 
At Cincinnati 5,201 


Total . 109,095 





For ‘The Friend.” 


USEFUL ANNA. 
“ What a useless life I live!” 
Thought a tender little one, 
“T have nothing I can give, 
And the errands that I run, 
Are so trifling and so few, 
They but little helpings prove ; 
Oh, I wish that I could do, 
Greater works of use and love.” 


Anna has a bumble heart, 
But the love which nestles there, 
Does sweet thoughtfulness impart, 
And for usefulness prepare. 
Ever prompt, as flies her days, 
Little helpings to bestow, 
In an hundred different ways 
Does her loving-kindness flow. 


Does she see her mother need, 
Or her needle or her tbread, 
Softly nimble is her speed, 

E’er a hinting word is said. 
Thus it proves when mother turns, 
And by eye or tongue inquires, 

By her side she oft discerns, 
Just the thing that she desires. 


There is never child so small, 

But if love thoughts warm and true, 
From it floweth out to all, 

Kindly actions it may do. 
E’en a gentle little word, 

Which its loving lips can speak, 
May, with pleasantness, be heard, 

By the sorrowful and weak. 


This is gentle Anna’s way, . 
Though she feels of little use, 
Her small kindness every day, 
Does great comfortings produce. 
So her father and her mother, 
Do with smiles her works approve, 
And ber little baby brother, 
Crows to see her looks of love. 


Every kindred heart o’erflows, 
In our loving Anna’s praise 
As the sweetest flower that grows, 
By our pleasant household ways. 
Thus she proves our greatest joy, 
And onr brightest smile of peace, 
Whilst in love her sweet employ, 
Ever seemeth to increase. 


“ 


Ship Building.—According to the last report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the following is 
the amount of tonnage of vessels built in the Unit- 
ed States during the last year: 


At New York city . 23,484 tons. 





following relative 


No. of Vessels. Tonnage. 

eee. kt we Oe 57,867 
Massachusetts. . . 132 33,461 
New York. . . . 201 31,936 
Pennsylvania . . . 152 21,615 
Maryland... . 48 7,798 
Delaware . ... 14 5,826 
Allothers . . . . 367 54,389 
Total. . . . 1,071 212,892 


The value of this property at fifty dollars per 
Reformation |ton may be estimated at over ten millions of dol- 
committees were labouring in many places with|Jars. New York ships cost about sixty dollars per 
their members, to incite them to faithfulness in all)ton. 
their religious testimonies, and to walk in obedience | fifty dollars per ton. There are six or eight ports in 
to all the Lord’s requirings. The effect of these|that State where ship-building is the chief business. 


In Maine, the average is from forty-five to 
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THE FRIEND. 


For “The Friend.” 





a little before him an old bridge, which was a very|a farmer. Fewer farmers than merchants become 
difficult one to pass in the dark. Some cottages) very rich, but of the former, few fail of gaining a 
were near it, and as he approached, to his great sur-| competency. Young men desirous to leave the 
prise, the door of one of them opened, and a woman) farm to seek employment in the city, should con- 
stood in it, holding a light so as to shine on the/sider how improbable it is that they shall become 
bridge, until he had crossed it. He supposed that,|rich. Therefore, stick to the farm, young men, if 
hearing the tramp of his horse’s feet, she had| you would be well off when life verges tothe sere, 
thought some relative might be returning for whose) the yellow leaf. 
safety she was concerned ; whatever her motive, he} “ But,” says a young man, “it may be my duck 
felt thankful for the aid afforded him. to become rich.” Do not flatter yourself that you 
There was still one dangerous spot before him,|are to become rich, learned or great by luck; for 
and that was where the road crossed a very nar-| you will surely be disappointed. Such dreaming 
row bridge, with scarcely any protection at the|is as shallow as it is frivolous. Remember that 
sides to keep a traveller in the dark from falling} Mahomet waited, until weary and worn, for the 
off. “It will be most extraordinary,” he thought,| mountain to come to him; so will it be with him 
“if I find a light there too!” But extraordinary| who waits to become rich by luck. After tracing 
as it seemed to him, it turned out so. A man was| many of the failures in business to extravagance in 
crossing the bridge with a lantern, and hearing aj living, L. Wetherell pointed out the only sure way 
horse approaching, he very kindly stood still, till|for a young man to succeed in life, viz., by honesty, 
John Campbell bad passed over. frugality and industrious habits). We may seek a 
There is.nothing wonderful in any one of these| home in Arcadia, amid the beauties of a crystal 
occurrences, yet those who feel that a superintend-| spring, a daisied meadow, a wood vocal with the 
ing Providence is indeed about the Lord’s devoted | melodies of birds, and yet we shall not find it a 
children in all their ways, will sympathize with| land of pure delight and pleasures unalloyed. We 
John Campbell in his desire not to forget the pre-| have to learn, if we have not already done so, that 
servations of that evening. Ah, how many mercies} happiness is dependent upon the state of the mind 
of this kind are received by all of us, which we|rather than upon localities, or the kind of employ- 
either never note at all, or quickly forget. ment. Virtue alone is a source of unmingled joy. 


Steel Pens. 

Our readers will probably remember the article 
we inserted two weeks ago on the manufacture of 
steel peus, by one of the largest makers in Eng- 
Jand, from whence and from France, nearly the 
whole of the pens used in this country are ex- 

rted. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that up to a 
very recent time, our country has been almost en- 
tirely dependent upon foreign supplies of this use- 
ful and almost indispensable article. We have 
pow a manufactory almost in our midst, in which, 
with machines of the newest description, and the 
aid of experienced hands from England and France, 
brought over with a view to instruct our own people, 
of whom they are now employing a considerable 
number, they have succeeded in producing pens in 
every respect, it is believed, equal to the best im- 
ported. ‘This is as it should be—and we hail the 
establishment of such a branch of manufacture 
with satisfaction, as another element in our national 
progress, although it may be comparatively subor- 
dinate. They are turning out a large quantity of 
pens every week, and we hope the enterprise of 
our friends, R. Esterbrook & Uo., will be rewarded 
by the ready preference for these pens accorded by 
the American public. Their factory is just across 
’ the Delaware, opposite the Market street ferry, 
and is for its novelty quite an object of interest, 
being the only establishment of the kind in the 
United States. 






















































































Silence in Nature—It is a remarkable and 
very instructive fact, that many of the most im- 
portant operations of nature are carried on in un- 
broken silence. There is no rushing sound when 
the broad tide of sunlight breaks on a dark world 
and floods it with light, as one bright wave over 


The Farmer and the Merchant, — Leander 
Wetherell delivered a very interesting and instrue- 
tive lecture on this subject recently in Boston. Af- 
ter briefly considering the obligation to labour, and 
its universality to mankind, irrespective of sex or 
accidental circumstances, he stated that his object ope brij 2 0 
in selecting this subject for a lecture was in view) 2v0ther falls from the fountain, millions of millions 
of the fact that many young men are eager to quit of miles away. There is no creaking of axles or 
the farm and the rural scenes amid which they|gtoaning of cumbrous machinery as the solid earth 
were born and bred, for the crowded city and its| Wheels on its way, and every planet and system 
various pursuits. Of the thousands who leave their| Performs its revolutions. The great trees bring 
comfortable homes every spring, hundreds return| forth their boughs, and shadow the earth beneath 
unable to find anything to do, and less content to|them—the plants cover themselves with buds, and 
engage on the farm than ever before. Now, what|the buds burst into flowers ; but the whole trans- 
are the chances to get rich in commerce or trade?) action is unheard, The change from snow and 
The country boy learns, either from tradition or winter- winds to blossoms and fruits, and the sun- 
from the reading of the biography of “ Merchant|Shine of summer, is seen in its slow development, 
Princes,” that such men as Girard, Gray, Astor,| but there is scarcely a sound to tell of the mighty 
the Lawrences, and others, began their career with] transformation. The solemn chant of the ocean, 
nothing, and ended life with millions—the accu-| 45 !t raises its unchanged and unceasing vaices, 
mulation of their own skill and persistence in busi-|the roar of the hurricane, and the mighty river, 
ness. The youth adopts the maxim, that what and the thunder of the black-browed storm ; all 
man has done man may do ; forgetting, as it were, this is the music of nature—a great and swelling 
that capacity, with great persistence, is a part of anthem of praise, breaking in om the universal 
the condition essential to success, coupled with the calm. There is a lesson for us here. The migh- 
most rigid system of economy. tiest worker in the universe is the most unobtru- 

Of the merchants doing business in Boston, at a|8ive.—Late Puper. 
certain wharf, during forty years, only six became PERE peewee mt, 
independent ; the remainder failed, or died desti- h which feosine Treth : 
tute of property. Of one thousand merchants hay-|PTO2¢® Which any professing truth, may bring on 
ing accounts at a Boston bank, during the same it, by breaking in other men’s debt, we remind you 
period, only six had become independent. Of to exercise godly care therein, as much as in yau 
eleven hundred and twelve bankrupts who took lies, by giving timely caution to any such, as either 
the benefit of the bankrupt law in Massachusetts, break their promises, or delay the payment of their 
only fourteen were farmers; and of two thousand ave "Pi or otherwise render themselves sus- 
five hundred and fifty in New York, only forty-six oe, 
were farmers. Less than two per cent. of the 
bankrupts belonged to the agricultural population, |»), 
which greatly exceeds in numbers that of the other 
darkness to see where he was going.. When he|industrial pursuits. No young man, who duly 
reached the spot, he found a woman and a girl|considers such statements as these, can be very 
there with a lantern, They were on their way|strongly impressed in view of the probabilities of “til sea 
home from school, and by their light he safely|his becoming a Girard, an Astor, or an Amos ee ———— 
turned this dangerous corner. Lawrence in commercial pursuits. If it be true,| The One Church.— Dost thou belong to the 

Although in view of the two helps he had al-jas often stated, that not more than six out of a\church! ut of the church there is no salvation. 
ready received in difficult places, he was induced|hundred succeed in mercantile pursuits, while in| But mark what the church is! The church is'a 
with the apostle to thank God, and take courage, | agriculture, ninety-four out of every hundred en-|company of men, who have received the Spirit. If 
yet ho could not help remembering that there was| gaged therein die solvent, how much better to be|thou hast not the Spirit, go thy way and tremble.” 


————_+e_____ 











For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories. 

“The Lord shall preserve thy going out, and thy com- 
ing in.”’—Ps. cxxi. 8. 

John Campbell, the noted traveller in Africa, 
when a young man, lived in Edinburgh. He was 
warmly interested in the religious welfare of others, 

and understanding that in a village, five miles 
south of the city in-which he resided, the young 
people were very ignorant, he exerted himself in 
endeavoring to establish a school there. He soon 
had nearly two hundred scholars, and as it was 
held in the evening, he used to hire a horse to ride 
to it. He was but an unskilful rider, and often 
encountered difficulties occasioned mainly by the 
badness of the roads, He at that time kept a diary, 
portions of which are given in his life. His ac- 
counts are often interesting. The following is a 
brief abstract of one winter night’s ride, and the 
preservations he on that occasion experienced. 

The darkness was so great, that he could not see 
how his horse stood, and was obliged to feel for his 
head, before he attempted to mount. When start- 
ing, he remembered a heap of large stones in the 
middle of the road near by, and feared that his 
horse must stumble over them. As he drew to- 
wards them, he, with thankfulness, perceived a 
person with a candle in his hands, looking amongst 
them for something which had been dropped. 

He then recollected that in a short time he would 
come to a sharp turn in the road, whilst straight 
before, with nothing to guard the traveller from a 
dangerous fall, the bank fell off precipitously eight 
to ten feet. The thought of this place gave him 
considerable uneasiness from his inability in the 



























1708. To prevent the great scandal and re- 























The King of Holland has offered a prize for 
e design of a hill, to be artificially constructed, 
as a place of refuge in cases of inundation. A 
series of these is proposed, each being large enough 
to store provisions and moveables for three thoa- 
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THE FRIEND. 


NE 


Testimony against War. 


At a time of much excitement, produced by the | 
unjustifiable acts of an ungrateful people, many | 
are thrown into distress and fears. But the place| 
of refuge is a humble reliance upon the Great Pre- 
server of men, walking with sobriety and christian 
respect and regard towards all men, with our de- 
portment marked by a firm disapprobation of all | 
violence, and every breach of the peace and order 
of civil society. If this course is steadily main-| 
tained in the meekness of heavenly wisdom, avoid- | 
ing all party combinations, and pursuing our law- | 
ful business in a serious frame of mind, we shall 
be enabled to show that we are the subjects of the 
Prince of peace, and our quiet consistent walk will 
enforce upon others a consideration of the superior 
blessings which pertain to a practical observance 
of his commands and precepts, and the constant 
regenerating power of his Spirit acting upon our | 
hearts. Such will be made a stay to weak and 
timid ones, who at times may be tossed as with a 
tempest, and will direct them to Christ Jesus, the 
Rock and Foundation, against which the gates of 
hell cannot prevail. 

By our excellent discipline, “ Friends are ex-| 
horted faithfully to adhere to our ancient testimony | 
against wars and tightings, and in no way to unite 
with any in warlike measures, either offensive or 
defensive, that by the inoffensiveness of our con- 
duct, we may convincingly demonstrate ourselves 
to be real subjects of the Messiah’s peaceful reign, 
and be instrumental in the promotion thereof, to- 
wards its desired completion; when, according to 
ancient prophecy, “the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the 
sea; and its inhabitants shall learn war no more.” 

“ When goods have been distrained from any 
Friends, on account of their refusal to pay fines for 
non-performance of military services, and the offi- 
cers, after deducting the fines and costs, propose to 
return the remainder, it is the sense of this meet- 
ing, that Friends should maintain their testimony 
by suffering, and not accept such overplus, unless 
the same or a part of it is returned without a 
change of the species. 1755. 


it being the judgment of this meeting, that if any 
of our members do either openly or by connivance, 
pay any fine, penalty or tax in lieu of personal 
service for carrying on war; or allow their chil- 
dren, apprentices or servants to act therein; or 
are concerned in arming or equipping vessels with 
guns, or in dealing in public certificates, issued as 
& compensation for expenses accrued, or services 
performed in war; that they be tenderly dealt 
with, and if they are not brought to an acknow- 
ledgment of their error, monthly meetings should 
proceed to testify against them.” 1780. 1781. 
“This meeting fervently recommends to the deep 
attention of all our members, that they be reli- 


igiously guarded against approving or showing the 


least connivance at war, either by attending at, or 
viewing military operations, or in any wise encour- 
aging the unstable, deceitful spirit of party, by 
joining with political devices or associations, how- 
ever speciously disguised under the ensnaring sub- 
tleties commonly attendant thereon; but that they 
sincerely labour to experience a settlement on the 
alone sure foundation of pure, unchangeable Truth; 
whereby, through the prevalence of unfeigned 
christian love and good will to men, we may con- 
vincingly demonstrate, that the kingdom we seek 
is not of this world—a kingdom and government 
whose subjects are free indeed, redeemed from those 
captivating lusts, from whence come wars and 
fightings.” 1798. 

May watchfulness and prayer before the Great 
Ruler of nations be the clothing of our spirits, 
that we may be kept in his fear, and be qualified 
to ask of Him to interpose, in his mercy, for the 
restoration of the peace and the harmony of our 
beloved country. Let us be willing to see and to 
confess the pride, the ingratitude, the worldli- 
mindedness, the irreligion, and the gross wicked- 


/ness, which have prevailed to a great degree among 


different classes, and to humble ourselves before 
the Most High as in dust and ashes, if so be he 
‘will forgive our transgressions, and cause a suspen- 
sion of the awful scourge of war, and the length- 
ening of our tranquillity. 


this meeting, that furnishing wagons or other means be in the land, famine, if there be pestilence, 


for conveying military stores, is a military service, 
and that the care of elders, overseers, and all 
faithful Friends, should be extended in true love 


blasting or mildew, if their enemy besiege them in 
the land of their cities, what prayer or supplication 


and christian tenderness, to such as deviate herein, | Israel, which shall know every man the plague of 


to convince them of their error. 1758. Also, that 
a tax levied for the purchasing of drums, colours, 
or for other warlike uses, cannot be paid consist- 
ently with our christian testimony. 1776. 

“ A living concern for the advancement of our 


| his own heart, and spread forth his hands towards 


this house, then hear thou in heaven thy dwelling- 
place, and forgive, and do, and give to every man 
according to his ways, whose heart thou knowest, 
that they may fear thee all the days that they live 





testimony to the peaceable kingdom of Christ, con- 
tinuing to spread in many minds, we fervently 
desire that the members of our religious Society, 
may carefully avoid engaging in any trade or 
business promotive of war; sharing or partaking 
of the spoils of war by purchasing or selling prize 
goods; importing or shipping goods in armed 
vessels; paying taxes for the express purpose 
of war; grinding of grain, feeding of cattle, or 
selling their property for the use of the army; 
that through a close attention to the monitions of 
Divine grace, and guarding against the suppression 
of it either in themselves or others, they may be 
preserved in a conduct consistent with our holy 
profession, from wounding the minds or increasing 
the sufferings of each other; not at all doubting, 
that He to whom appertains the kingdom and the 
power, who is wonderful in working, will continue 
to carry on and perfect his blessed cause of peace 
in the earth. A solid attention to this concern is 
recommended to Quarterly, Monthly, and Prepa- 


in the land which thou gavest- unto their fathers.” 

We have no outward temple te look to, but sin- 
cere prayer ascending from hearts, sanctified and 
made a temple by the Holy Spirit, fit for the Lord 
to dwell in, will reach his gracious ear whom the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain, and find accept- 
ance through the intercession of his beloved Son, 
our Mediator with the Father, for poor, frail, sinful 
map. Would that he would restrain all our Friends, 
older and younger, from putting themselves in the 
way of destroying a single fellow being. To have 
a brother’s blood pressing upon the conscience, 
would be an awful condition in the day of judg- 
ment. Better lose all we possess, and our lives 
too, than rush one soul into eternity. In an argu- 
ment with a person on the unlawfulness of war, 
Thomas Chalkley says, “ he asked me if one came 
to kill me, would I not rather kill than be killed? 
[ told him no; so far as I knew my own heart, I 


In his prayer at the! 
It is the sense of! dedication of the temple, Solomon said, “If there 


soever, be made by any man, or by all thy people) 


For “The Friend.” |rative meetings, and to our brethren in general ;/give for it. I told him that I being innocent, if I 


were killed, my soul would be happy; but if [ 
killed him, he dying in his wickedness, would cop. 
sequently be unhappy; and if I were killed, he 
might live to repent; but if I killed him, he 
would have no time to repent ; so that if he killed 
me, I should have much the better, both in respegt 
to myself and to him.” This discourse made such 
impression, that the man laid off his sword, and 
when they parted, they embraced each other in 
open arms of christian love, far from that which 
would hurt or destroy. “They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain.” 


The Bottom of the Sea.—Our investigations go 
to show that the roaring waves and the mightiest 
billows of the ocean repose, not upon hard or trou- 
bled beds, but upon cushions of still water; that 
everywhere at the bottom of the deep sea the solid 
ribs of the earth are protected, as with a garment, 
from the abrading action of its currents; that the 
cradle of its restless waves is lined by a stratum 
of water at rest, or so nearly at rest that it can 
neither wear nor move the lightest bit of drift that 
once lodges there. The uniform appearance of 
these microscopic shells, and the almost total ab. 
sence among them of any sediment from the sea 


or foreign matter, suggest most forcibly the idea of ° 


perfect repose at the bottom of the sea. Some of 
the specimens are as pure and as free from sea-sand 
as the fresh-fallen snow-flake is from the dust of 
the earth. Indeed, these soundings almost prove 
that the sea, like the snow-cloud with its flakes in 
a calm, is always letting fall upon its bed showers 
of these minute shells; and we may readily ima- 
gine that the wrecks which strew its bottom, are, 
in the process of ages, hidden under this fleeey 
covering, presenting the rounded appearance which 
is seen over the body of the traveller who has 
perished in the snow-storm. The ocean, espe- 
cially within and near the tropics, swarms with 
life. The remains of myriads of moving things 
are conveyed by currents, and scattered and lodged 
in the course of time all over its bottom. This 
process, continued for ages, has covered the depths 
of the ocean as with a mantle, consisting of organ- 
isms as delicate as hoar-frost, and as light in the 
water as down is in the air. The tooth of run- 
ning water is very sharp. See how the Niagara 
has cut its way through layer after layer of solid 
rock. But what is the Niagara, with all the fresh 
water courses of the world, by the side of the 
great currents of ocean? And what is the pres- 
sure of fresh water upon river beds in comparison 
with the pressure of ocean water upon the bottom 
of the deep sea? It is not so great by contrast 
as the gutters in the strects are to the cataract! 
Then why have not the currents of the sea worn 





its bottom away? Simply because they have not been 
permitted to get down to it.—All the Year Round. 


asinine 

Church Membership.—All endeavors to make 
the terms or conditions of church membership 
amongst us more extensive, broad and easy, so a8 
to admit a greater latitude and variety of senti- 


ment or conduct, will always be in vain. Those 
who stand upon the sure foundation, and whose 
principal care it is to act in the church under the 
direction of the holy Head, will always have to 
bear their testimony against, and endeavor to pre- 
serve the church clean from the stains, defilements, 
and impurities, which spring from “ the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life,” 
all of which, in their endless diversity and opera- 
tion, prevent us from entering in “at the strait 


had rather be killed than kill. He said that was| gate,” and persevering in that “narrow way which 


strange, and desired to know what reason I could 


leadeth unto life."—John Thorp. 
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Small Bed-Chambers.—There is reason to be-|dow of his wings will I rejoice.” “Thou art my|wild state only. This is a peculiar indigenous 
lieve that more cases of dangerous and fatal dis-|rock and my fortress.” David proved in seasons|plant in this part of Africa, although we call it 
eases are gradually engendered annually by the|of greatest peril, the safety, the strength of this| Arabian, because we first derived it in its cultivated 
habit of sleeping in small, unventilated rooms, than| Fortress. He knew the enemy could never pre-|state from that country. 
have occurred from a cholera atmosphere during) vail against it. Therefore, it was that songs of The common fowl and oxen, the latter used only 
any year since it made its appearance in this coun-| praise burst so livingly from his heart. He re-| for their flesh and small milk, but not for labour, 
try. Very many persons sleep in cight-by-ten|joiced, not because he dwelt at ease, and knew nojare the only animals which have been domesti- 
rooms—that is, rooms the length and breadth of|danger, but because his “place of defence” was/cated. ‘The horse is unknown, and so is the hardy 
which, multiplied together, and this multiplied|‘ the munition of rocks.” ass, unless to a few Arabian settlers. Man, then, 
again by ten, would make just eight hundred cybic| It is to “them that love God,” the promise is} has here no help in his toil, without which any re- 
feet, while the cubic space to each bed, according} given, “ all things sball work together for good.”|spectable progress towards civilization is impossi- 
to the English apportionment for hospitals, is} The exercise of soul for His cause’s sake; the|ble. A hardy, coarse cotton is grown, and the 
twenty-one hundred feet. But more in order “ to| mourning for his law trodden under foot: the ago-| art of weaving a fabric of corresponding quality 

ive the air of a room the highest degree of fresh-| nized yearning over immortal souls sent in enmity|is understood. So is the art of making malleable 
ness,” the French hospitals contract for a complete |from the battle-field to judgment—none of these|iron, the highest stretch of negro civilization in 
renewal of the air of a room every hour, while the|shall be lost—for we have the assurance, “ The|this part of Africa. Letters are unknown to the 
English assert that double the amount, or four/eyes of the Lord are over the righteous, and His| negroes of the eastern coast, as indeed they are to 
thousand feet an hour, is required. ears are open unto their prayers.” all African negroes. The staple exports consist of 

Four thousand feet of air an hour! and yet there} If, then, the “ pride of all glory” being stained|the bodies of the inhabitants in bondage and of 
are multitudes in the city of New York, who sleep/|in our view, these “ fightings without” but drive us|the tusks of the slaughtered elephants. The im- 
with closed doors and windows, in rooms which do|to Him who is our only place of safety,—if we,|ports correspond in value. It would be but to 
not contain a thousaud cubic feet of space, and | seeking him, learn more and more of his mercy and | deceive the public to promise a beneficial commerce 
that thousand feet of space is to last all night—| loving-kindness, his power to shield and sustain,|with such a country and such a people— London 
at least eight hours—except such scanty supplies|shall we not more and more be enabled to “ bless| Examiner. 
as may be obtained of any fresh air that may in-|the Lord at all times, in all places of his domi- 
sinuate itself through little crevices by door or|nion.” 
window, not an eighth of an inch in thickness.) Fourth mo. 24th, 1861. 

Bat when it is known that, in many cases a man 
and wife and infant sleep habitually in thousand; Discoveries on the Eastern Side of Africa, by 
feet rooms, it is no marvel that multitudes perish | Captains Burton and Speke.—These intrepid aud 
prematurely in cities; no wonder that infant chil-| scientific travellers, conquering a thousand diffi- 
dren wilt away like flowers without water, and |culties, succeeded in penetrating the continent be 
that five thousand of them died in the city of New) tween latitudes four degrees and eight degrees south, 
York alone, during the hundred days which in-|to the depth of six hundred miles, over land that 
cluded the 15th of July, 1860! Another fact is|the foot of an European never trod before. The 
suggestive; that among the fifty thousand persons} most remarkable discoveries they made, consisted 
who sleep nightly in the lodging-houses of London,|of two vast fresh water lakes, those of Ujiji and 
expressly arranged on the improved principles of| Nyanza, the bare existence of the first of which 
space and ventilation already referred to, it has|only had been known, while that of the latter, by 
been proven that not one single case of fever has/far the largest, had not even been suspected. 

been engendered in two years. Let every intelli-| We shall confine our notice to the lake Nyanza, 
gent reader improve the teachings of this article|as the most important. It was found to lie 3,700 
without an hour’s delay.—Hvl’s Journal of|feet above the level of the sea, and hence above 
Health. three times higher than the lake of Geneva. Its 
breadth was estimated from forty to ninety miles, 
and its length conjectured at three hundred, which 
would give it an area equal to that of two-thirds 
of Ireland. This mighty inland sea is conjec- 
tured by Captain Speke to be the true and long- 
sought-for source of the Nile, a question which 
has puzzled civilized men for two thousand years, 
and is still unsettled. In our own judgment, the 
question is more one of words than substance. 
Every great river has many sources, and it depends 
on the nomenclature to which of the several Com- | —_e—eene eee 
tributing streams he may give the name which 

Seater has assigned, We have, however, no THE FRIEND. 
doubt, but that the water of the lake Nyanza does 
contribute largely toward feeding the classic stream, 
the inundation of which is the source of the fertil- 
ity of that Egyptian valley, which, for thousands 
of years, has exercised so large an influence on the 
civilization of man. 

Of the country and people seen by our enter- 
prising travellers, we have but few words to say. 
The land is evidently less favoured by nature than 
that of the western side of the continent, and the 
negroes are physically, and perhaps even mentally, 
inferior. The eastern side possesses no navigable 
rivers leading to the sea, as does the western, nor 
has it the gold nor the valuable palm-oil of the 
latter. Its corns consist of millet and of maize, 
the latter received from America through India. 
With apparently abundant facilities for irrigation, 
not a grain of rice, the main cereal of the tropics, 
is grown by the rude and stupid inhabitants. The 
only valuable product is coffve, still, however, in a 























































Absurd Waste.—A writer in a London paper 
calls attention to a profligate and scandalous waste 
and destruction of property, while there are so 
many poor persons who so much stand in need of 
assistance, which is thus noticed in a late number 
of the Churchman’s Monthly Penny Magazine as 
occurring in the London docks: “ Near the north- 
east corner of the Queen’s warehouse,” Henry 
Mayhew tells us, “a guide post inscribed, ‘ To the 
kiln,’ directs you to the Queen’s pipe, or chimney 
of the furnace f on the doors of the latter end of 
the room are painted the Crown Royal and V. R. 
In this kiln are burnt all such goods as do not 
fetch the amount of their duty and customs’ 
charges; tea, having once set the chimney of the 
kiln on fire, is rarely burnt, and the wine and spi- 
rit are emptied into the docks. The huge mass of 
fire in the furnace is fed day and night with con- 
demned goods. On one occasion 900 Australian 
mutton hams were burnt; on another 45,000 pairs 
of French gloves; and silks and satins, tobacco 
and cigars, are here consumed in vast quantities, 
the ashes being sold by the ton as manure for kill- 
ing insects, and to soap boilers and chemical ma- 
nufacturers. Nails and other pieces of iron sifted 
from the ashes are prized for their toughness in 
making gun barrels; gold and silver, the remains 
of plate, watches and jewelry thrown into the fur- 
nace, are also found in the ashes.” 


































For “The Friend.” 
“Bless the Lord at all Times, in all Places of His 
Dominion.” 

The first heat of the spring-time has been bathed 
into coolness by a refreshing shower; the vespers 
of the robins fill the air with melody, the sun- 
setting irradiates the fast-greening landscape, and 
the perfume of fruit blossoms and garden flowers, 
mingles with that of the fresh moist earth. And 
80 the day is going to rest. Its peaceful loveliness 
renews the injunction: “ Bless the Lord.” 

Yet, alas, the sweet beauty of the evening can- 
not banish that anxiety and mourning, whose in- 
visible presence troudles the soul. While the ter- 
tible scourge of war hangs over us with a “ dark- 
ness that may be felt,” men’s hearts fail them for 
fear. tar combines many fears:—the fear of 
disturbance, of the destruction of plans and hopes, 
of loss, of privation, and of suffering: but all these 
combined cannot make that fear with which so 
many hearts are failing. It is not the fear of suf- 
fering, but the fear of sin. Not the peril to their 
own lives or homes, but the peril to so many reck- 
less immortal souls. 

Yet shall we not “bless the Lord” even here, in 
this fearful place of His dominion? For He is a 
“strong habitation whereuato we may continually 
resort!’ All other refuge may fail, but this en- 
dureth forever. ‘The foundations of the earth may 
be shaken, but this Rock is immoveable. “ The 
Lord is my defence; I shall not be moved.” “ Be- 
cause He has been my help, therefore in the sha- 
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Are we performing our duty to those around 
us? This is a very serious inquiry, and worthy of 
the most attentive consideration of us all; yet it is 
with no desire to press it at this time except on 
one point, that these lines are penned. The re- 
port of the book committee, as read in our Yearly 
Meeting, shows a diminution in the number of 
books, setting forth the doctrines and principles of 
Truth as most surely believed by us, distributed 
during the past year as compared to some former 
years. Have we done our duty to our neighbors 
in this respect? It does not require any great 
skill in argument, any unysual acquaintance with 
logic, to enable one to hand to an inquirer after 
truth, a book which may set forth our principles 
clearly and unanswerably. 

Many instances have occurred in which the pe- 
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rrr in 
rusal of a good book has been attended with such| 21st, up to which time no attack had been made. There 
w blessing fries ths Divies Gotnct'of alt! goodsom, |W Sotuing sorionsly from slokness aed. enpocare: 

: sl) sic . 
as to prove of lasting advantage to the reader. I Eight U. S. war vessels were lying there, ready to assist 
remember to have read of a bookseller, who, on| in the defence of the fort. 
being called upon by a very foppishly dressed man ‘ashington.—The Northern troops were daily arriving 
for a play-book, handed him a religious work in-|from the landing at Annapolis, and a formidable force 
stead. ‘The man used some profane language, | rors Pawnce was cruising up and down the Potomac 
intimating what he would do with it; but, Wns fur- to keep the communication open. Preparations were 
ther conversation with the bookseller, took it, pro- making by the revolutionists to erect a battery on the 
mising to read it. A few weeks afterwards, the|river near Mount Vernon, but it was rumored Governor 
purchaser returned to the store, much more soberly ad ee to ome nec bt of — 

. . . navigation of the river. A proclamation has been issue 
and properly dressed, and after eb tine hit his e by the President, placing the ports of Virginia and 
titude to the bookseller for persuading him to take| North Carolina under blockade. 
the book, and his thankfulness to his heavenly| he Southern Confederacy.—The Richmond Enquirer 
Father, who had incited him to do it, he ordered . - — states, — the ann at Montgomery 
: distribu-| 424 issued several letters of marque to privateers on 
. number of er of the eume-work: for distribu the 18th ult. Jefferson Davis, the President, and A. H. 
tion. — “ Stephens, Vice-President of the Confederacy, had visit- 
It is related that Venn, the author of the Com- ed Richmond, Va. Troops from South Carolina and 
plete Duty of Man,” was so pleased with the kind | Georgia were entering Virginia. About 1500 had reached 
conduct of a waiter in an inn, in the west of Eng-| Norfolk and Richmond, and many thousands more were 
land, who, whilst the other servants were laughing i etiinie voli shin: the thn: When emestennan ae 
; —0O . 
at the embarrassment a driver of some refractory Washington made a requisition upon the State for twen- 
igs experienced, went out promptly and assisted ty-one more regiments in addition to the seventeen pre- 
pigs expe ’ ; : P 
i him a copy of his own publica-| viously ordered, making a total of 29,500 men. The 
him, that he gave Py P y : 
tion. Many years after, a person, being in the ae ee Pe ory eee rag 
. . orce of 10,000 men sho called out in addition. 
west of England, found — innkeeper, aan a The War Spirit appears to prevail throughout the free 
religious man, and on Inquiring found that he States, without any exception. In the South, the peo- 
was the waiter, who had received the present] ple of Missouri and Kentucky appear to be less imbued 
from Venn. He deemed that not only himself,| with it, and in Virginia and Maryland, they seem to be 
but his wife and some of their children, had re-|®Wwakening to a conception of the dire calamities that 
. > ° . from the book, |™"S* fall upon them in the event of a war of invasion. 
ceived deep, religious ej pregecaredl yr ...?|Bven the Charleston Mercury earnestly protests against 
which impressions, through submission to Divine any attempt to capture Washington. In Virginia, west 
Grace, had been greatly blessed to them, in the|of the Blue Ridge, there is said to be still a strong feel- 
work of regeneration mercifully carried on within 
them. Jo 
Many instances are recorded of individuals con- 
vinced of the principles we profess, by reading the 
writings of our early Friends. Those writings have 
lost none of their truthfulness, from age, and to 
the soul thirsting after Divine knowledge, they may 


ing of attachment to the Union. « 
Baltimore—A large Union meeting was held in Bal- 
still, through the Lord’s assisting spirit, prove as 
cool water in a time of drought. 















































resuming, spoke with more moderation. He defended 
his comrades in arms, and said that the formation of 
three divisions of volunteers as decreed, was not suffi. 
cient for the National armament.—On the 19th ultimo, 
Garibaldi was again received with loud applause. The 
excitement of the previous day had subsided. Words of 
concord passed between Cavour and M. Bixio, which 
were applauded by all. Garibaldi expressed himself 
satisfied.—There has been an attempted reaction in Ca. 
labria, Troops were despatched to the town of Vonasa, 
which bas been delivered from the Bourbonians. 

Austria.—Continued Austrian movements on the Po, 
near Ferran, are recorded. It is said that an attack 
is possible, commencing with the invasion of the Duchy 
of Modena, which will not be an infraction of the treaty 
of Villa Franca. The Hungarian Chamber of Deputies 
has been definitely constituted. A Vienna paper denies 
positively that there will be an independent ministry 
granted to Hungary. The Imperial concessions, in fa- 
vor of the Protestants, gave great satisfaction. 

Russia.—Advices from Warsaw say that matters are 
daily growing worse, and it is feared that the exaspera- 
tion of the people will lead to fresh disturbances. Vig- 
orous measures had not intimidated them. The troops 
had been bivouacked in the public squares. The Rus- 
sian force in Poland is to be raised to 100,000 men. 

Spain.—The recent seizure of the territory of the Do- 
minican Republic by Spanish troops, is approved. The 
Spanish official paper says, that the Spanish government 
will accept the annexation of St. Domingo as soon as 
confirmed by a vote of the people, if no foreign power 
protests. 

Australia.—Australian advices report the massacre of 
twenty-six of the crew of the American whale ship Su- 
perior, by the natives of Solomon’s Island. 

Java.—Fearful inundations had occurred in Java. 
Many thousands were drowned, and whole villages de- 
stroyed. Fifty thousand people had been made desti- 
tute. 

The Liverpool Markets.—The cotton market was active 
at an advance. New Orleans fair was quoted at 84d.; 
Mobiles, 7d. The Manchester aflvices were favorable; 
prices had an advancing tendency. Breadstuffs were 
dull. Flour nominally, 28s. a 30s. 6d.; red wheat, lls. 
2d. a 12s. 9d.; white, 12s. 3d. a 14s. 6d., per 100 Ibs. 

The London Money Market.—The bank rate of interest 
had been reduced to 5 percent. Consols, 92. 















































timore on the 29th, at which the strongest Union reso- 
lutions were adopted. The rule of the secession mob 
was believed to be nearly over. Regular daily com- 
munication with Philadelphia has been re-established, by 
means of steamers to Perryville, there connecting with 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 422. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 259. 

Forergn.—The Liverpool dates are to Fourth mo. 20th. 

Great Britain.—In the House of Lords, it was stated 
that the government was engaged in no negotiations 
whatever towards the reconciliation of the King of Italy 
with the Pope. Their policy was not to interfere in 
Roman Catholic questions. The Ltalian question in gen- 
eral was debated, the French occupation of Rome was 
deplored, and the prospect of a collision between Aus- 
tria and Italy deprecated by all the speakers. 

In the House of Commons, Lord John Russell stated 
that all the foreign ministers except the American, had 
left Jeddo, to be protected by the ships of war, in conse- 
quence of intimidation having been used towards them, 
which the Japanese government had not endeavored to 
check. 

A report that President Lincoln was dead, had been 
circulated in England, and American news was anxi- 
ously looked for. . 

The London Times editorially reiterates hopes for the 
maintenance of peace, and says that when the soil and 
the seas of the New World are likely to be stained with 
blood, foreign nations may surely remonstrate in the 
cause of humanity. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Daily News 
says that Russia has informed France that, in conse- 
quence of the events in Warsaw, it will be impossible to 
join France in any measure for the settlement of the 
Eastern question. The nlleged reason for this refusal is 
that Russia regards France as an accomplice in the 
Polish disturbances. 

France.—Heavy commercial failures are reported in 
Marseilles. The French funds were higher. Rentes are 
quoted at 68f. 20c. 

Jtaly.—Garibaldi took his seat in the Italian Parlia- 
ment, and the business was temporarily suspended by 
the applause of the members. The action of the minis- 
try in disbanding the Southern army, and the measures 
taken for its reorganization were debated on the 18th 
ult. Garibaldi made a speech so violent, that it excited 
a tumult in the chamber. He made offensive allusions 
to the ministry. against which Couut Cavour protested. 
The President of the chamber put on his hat, and the 
sitting was suspended for a brief interval. Garibaldi, in 


















WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Summer Session will commence on Second-day, 
the 6th of Fifth month next. Pupils will be conveyed 
from the city to the Street Road Station on the new 
Philadelphia and West Chester Railroad, where convey- 
ances will be in waiting to take them to the school, on 
the arrival of the 8, 2, and 4 o’clock trains on Second 
and Third-days. Those who have been regularly en- 
tered, and who go by the cars from Philadelphia, will be 
furnished with tickets by the ticket agent at the depot, 
N. E. corner of Eighteenth and Market streets, which, 
with the stage fare from the Station, will be charged to 
the pupil at the school. Baggage may be sent to the 
depot, corner of Eighteenth and Market streets. Small 
packages for the pupils, if left at Friends’ bookstore, 
No. 304 Arch street, on Sixth-days, before 12 o'clock, 
will be forwarded. The stage, as: heretofore, will meet 







































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


The Revolution.—The Virginia ordinance of secession 
does not go into effect until ratified by a majority of the 
votes of the people of the State. The election is to be 
held on the 23d inst. The warlike preparations in the 
North have caused much alarm in Virginia. Governor 
Letcher has, it is asserted, notified the President that no 
troops from Virginia will be permitted to attack the 
capital, and that he will not permit troops from the Con- 
federate States to cross Virginia for that purpose. 

Maryland. —On the 27th ult., telegraphic communica- 
tion with Baltimore was re-opened after a week’s sus- 
pension, Up to that day, about 12,000 Northern troops 
had arrived at Annapolis on their route to Washington. 
The railroad was guarded throughout its whole length, 
and the transit‘over it for the volunteers and army sup- 
plies was uninterrupted. On the 26th, the Legislature 
assembled at Frederick. In his message to that body, 
the Governor states that he had earnestly, but in vain, 
remonstrated with the federal government against the 
passage of troops across Maryland for the defence of 
Washington; recommends them to act prudently and 
cautiously in dealing with the difficulties in which the 
State is involved, and advises against secession. He 
thinks the only safety of Maryland lies in preserving a 
neutral position in the impending contest. It is report- 
ed that a majority of the Senate is averse to secession, 
but that the Southern Rights party have the control of 
the House of Representatives.—The Pennsylvania volun- 
teers who were encamped at Cockeysville, were ordered 
back to Pennsylvania, in order to avoid another con- 
flict at Baltimore. 

Destruction of Public’ Property —The burning of the 
navy-yard, ships of war, &c., at Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
Va., is confirmed. The destruction was very great, but 
not complete, much valuable property having fallen into 
the hands of the Virginians. At Harper's Ferry, also, 
valuable machinery and other property, including seve- 
ral thousand muskets, escaped destruction. 

Fort Pickens,—The latest date from Pensacola was the 

















the Street Road Station, every day, except First-days. 
Fourth mo, 29th, 1861. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association will be held at the committee-room, Arch 
street, on Second-day afternoon, Fifth month 13th, 1861, 
at 4 o'clock. Cuarues E tts, Sec’y. 






















FRIENDS’ INDIAN INSTITUTE, TUNESSASSAH. 


A man and a woman Friend are wanted to aid in con- 
ducting this Institution. A man and bis wife would be 
preferred, one of whom should be qualified to teach in 
the school. Apply to Esenezer Worts, 

Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Tuos. Wistar, 
Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co., Pa. 
JorL Evans, 
Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co., Pa. 


Philad., Second mo. 5th, 1861. 


RARARI 


PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 


















































the first train of cars in the morning, on its arrival at . 
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